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SELECT TALES. 

[For the following touching narrative we are indebted to 
the ‘Forget me not for 1833," from which and other kin- 
dred works we shall occasionally present our readers 


with a choice extract. ] 
A SPORTING ADVENTURE IN AUVERGNE., 
BY GEORGE AGAR HANSARD, ESQ. 


During a ramble through the southern provinces of 
France, in the autumn of 1823, I established my head 
quarters at a small village, about two leagues distant 
from the pleasant little town of Riom, remarkable for 
the wild beauties of the surrounding landscape, and for 
the delicate apricot and quince pies, with which it sup- 
plies the luxurious appetites of the good citizens of 
Paris and of the other principal towns of France. 

In this romantic and sequestered retreat, | amused 
myself with a few books which lay at the bottom of 
my portmanteau, my drawing unplements, a double- 
barrelled Manton, « brace of English setters, and my 
fishing-rod. The neighboring mountains are well 
stocked with game; while the streams that break in a 
suecession of sparkling cascades down their slopes, 
teem with the crimson-spotted trout, and supply inex- 
haustible occupation for the fly-fisher. 

It was near the close of a raw and gloomy day inthe 
latter end of October, which | had passed in searching 
for the beautiful red partridge, which le seattered in 
jarge coveys among the heath-clad sides of the Puy de 
Dome, that, weary and exhausted with hunger and 
thirst, | halted inthe vicinity of a small antique chapel, 
to which the mountaineers annually resort on a kind of 
pilgrimage to “Our Lady of the Mount @Or.” Her 
image, sculptured in stone and bearing the infant Sa- 
vior in her aris, surmounts the Gothic doorway which 
leads to the interior of the edifice. ‘The grey, moss- 
grown pedestal of a large stone cross, originally erect- 
ed opposite to the chapel entrance, but how overturned, 
and partly buried in the green velvet turf on which it 
lay, afforded a welcome resting-place for my wearied 
limbs. A bright, pellucid stream of water burst from 
a fissure in the rock, against one side of which the cha- 
pel was erected, and, after overflowing a sinall natura] 
basin below, ran murmuring over its pebbly bed to join 
the torrent, whose deafening roar alone interrupted the 
awful silence that reigned upon the scene, A’ smail 
inassive iron drimkiog-vessel hung suspended by a chain 
at the side of this living fountain, and the pious hand, 
whose active benevolence placed it there, had probably 
inscribed the words, “Frsso Viarorti*,” which | ob- 
served carved in rude characters upon the rock, above 
the spot where it hung. With a leart-felt: bemson to 
his memory, whoever he might have been, | drank co- 
plously. 

Feeling myself considerably refreshed, | resumed 
ny path ainong scenery awfully magnificent; for the 
mountains rose on all sides in every variety of forin, 
and the Jast rays of the setting sun, which tipped their 
summits with a golden hue, threw a portion of their 
brilliamey over the varied autumnal foliage of the mag- 
uificent forest-trees that grew around. MKimerging from 
this pleasing scene upon one of a very different charac- 
ter, | descended into a deep ravine, where large masses 
of granite rock, torn from the unpending clifts by some 
terrible convulsion of nature, occasionally blocked up 
the road, or were piled upon each other in the most 
fantastic groups. Jntermingled with these, and in 
some instances rooted within their yawniug cavities, a 
few tall, ancient pines shot up as spectres agaist the 
dark sky, waving their long, gloomy branches like arms 
in the breeze. 

The savage desolation of this spot offered no induce- 
ment to linger long within its precincts, and, guided 
by the sun, I hurried forwards as fast as the rugged-| 
ness of the path would permit. Suddenly, however, 
it diverged into two or three different branches; and, 
as I stood debating with myself how to proceed in this 
dilemma, iny attention was arrested by the loud, mourn- 
ful cry, almost amounting to a shriek, 
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* “For the weary traveller.’ 


distress. A wood of firs clothed each bank of the ra-|to an eminence barely discernible in the fast decreasing 
vine through which | was proceeding. From this the|daylight. “The little service I have been so fortunate 
noise issued. In a few moments a fierce and savage|as to render you, monsieur, would be but half comple- 
howling succeeded to these sounds of terror: which,|ted, were I to allow you to traverse that path alone; 
With the sereams of innumerable birds that rose in dark | the most dangerous and difficult perhaps in all this wild 
,clouds from the trees, the shrill whistling of the faleon,|@ountry. Should the weather hold up,” added he, look- 
jas she wheeled round her eyrie in the cliff, and-the ti-|ing toward the sky, over which (as had been the case 


| . . ; » 
morous Whinings of my dogs, formed a horrid concert, | all day) dark clouds were chasing each other with the 
| . : 













| Jea guess froin this spot; it lies on the other side of yon- 





of France is greatly infested, had commenced their! 
nightly prowl, 

I halted; and, unslinging the fowling-piece from my 
shoulder, placed my back against a tree, and, with my 
finger on the trigger, anxiously awaited the result.—} 
This state of suspense was not of long duration. Al 
loud crash among the branches in my rear caused me| 
to turn in that direction, and instantly a roebuck, closely | 
followed by a gaunt she-wolf, with her two cubs, broke| 
swiftly from the cover, ‘The poor deer appeared al-| 
ready exhausted by fatigue and terror, for its remorse-| 
less pursuer, after a course of about thirty yards up the 
glen, sprang forward at its throat, and bore the animal 
to the ground, which was quickly crimsoned with its| 
gore. The cubs, scarcely less swift and equally fero- 
cious with their dam, now came up, and the whole com- 
menced tearing and devouring their prey. Though! 
this scene took place in less time than is probably em-| 
ployed in the narration, I had sufficient opportunity, as| 
well as presence of mind, to thrust down a ball upon | 
the ordinary charge in my gun, and, fee'ing an nyu 
ible propensity to become « principal actor in a drama} 
of which | had hitherto been only a spectator, I cau-| 
tiously sunk upon one knee, and, taking deliberate aim, | 
fired. My shot took effect, but not as | had intended; 
the larger of the two cubs fell, mortally wounded; the| 
other retreated into the wood, pursued by my dogs, | 
which | was unable longer to restrain. 

Alone, and my second barrel uncharged, IT became in 
an instont aware of iny perilous situation; for the old | 
wolf, quitting her prey with a horrid snarl, the bristles 
of her neck standing ereet with rage, and her eyes 
flashung an almost supernatural fire, bounded swiftly 
toward the spot where | was still kneeling. Not a 
monrent was to be lost, [| sprang upon iny feet. Set-| 
ting my heels firmly in the earth, and grasping the| 
muzzle of the gun with both hands, [ whirled the butt) 
round my head, and, thus prepared, awaited the mon 
ster’s approach. She was now within six feet of the! 
place where | stood; already I seemed to feel her fangs 
upon iny throat. A cold perspiration streamed down 
my faee; when, at the moment | was collecting my 
strength for one decisive blow, the monster sprang con- 
vulsively from the earth, and rolled dead at my feet. | 
The report ofa gun followed instantaneously, 1 heard 
a deep voice, shouting the well known hunting ery of 
“Harloup chiens! harloup! le voici! harloup!” and two 
wolf-hounds, passing me at full career, fastend on the 
carcass of iny fallen enemy. 

The transition from imminent peril to unlooked-for 
deliverance was so rapid, that | was for a moment una- 
ble te comprehend my real situation, "Turuing hastily 
in the direction from which the shot had proceeded, I 
, elderly man, ina sporting dress, issuing from 
mnone the trees, which erew scattered at the entrance 
of the wood. Respectfully raising his cap as he ap 
proached, he smilingly observed (turning over at the 
same time the huge careass of the wolf with the muz 
zie of his gun), that monsieur was de ubtless a stranger, 


saw a tall 


as > sportsman of Auvergne would venture to remain 
alone at such an hour among the hilly. with but one of 


his barrels charged, and unattended by at least a brace 


of wolf dogs. After warmly expressing iny gratitude 
for his opportune interference, | told lim that | was an 
Englishinan; that | had been partridge-shooting in the 
neighborhood, and had not indeed contemplated a ren- 


}contre with game of so foriaidable a kind as that which 


lay at my feet. 
I had now the mortification of discovering that T was) 
still at a considerable distance from my destination.—| 


der hill,” said my deliverer, pointing at the same time | 


jand convinced ine that the wolves, with which this part | greatest rapidity, “we may yet reach the valley in time 


for the ford; that passed, your route will be easy 
enough. | will but first strip these carrion of their 
hides, their only useful portion.” Saying this, he pro- 
ceeded to possess himself of the spoils of the chase. 
While he was thus engaged, | had an opportunity of 
remarking the figure and appearance of the forester, 
which were indeed sufliciently striking. On the ground 
lay his formidable rifle, the stock of which was richl 
injetd with silver seroll-work, and ornamented with 
carvings emblematical of the chase. His large fur cap, 
formed of wolt’s hide, overshadowed a countenance 
bronzed by exposure to the elements, and beaming with 
good-humor, A green velvet hunting-coat, garnished 
with silver buttons, bearing the device of a wild boars 
head, with buskins of deer’s hide, completed the re- 


‘mainder of his dress. A small bugle, formed of buffa- 


lo’s horn, tipped with silver, hung by a leathern baldrie 
fro one side, while the opposite shoulder was crossed 
by a broad buff belt, bearing an elegant silver badge, 
on which was engraved a coat of arms, and inseribed 
“Garde-chasse de Monsieur le Baron de St. Geneste,” 
—IHlaving stripped the skin from each of the animals, 
with the dexterity of one long exercised in the “wood- 
man’s craft,” and cut off tie fore paws according to 
ancient usage, as a trophy of his victory, he threw the 
remainder of the slaughtered roebuck over his shoul- 
ders. ‘Then, winding a loud blast upon his bugle, 
which awakened the echoes from the surrounding 
crags, to recall the dogs, we rapidly set forward in the 
direction to which he had pointed. 

Before, however, we had advanced a league, the 
threatened rain began to descend in good earnest; the 
wind blew in furious gusts among the cliffs that skirted 
our pati, and seattered in whirlwinds through the’ air 
the leaves and branches which lay strewed upon the 
grass. ‘l'o increase our perplexities, the shades of 
night were fast descending, and a dense fog was be- 


ginning to settle on all the objects around. My com- 


panion now suddenly halted, and, remaining a moment, 
as if endeavoring to catch some distant sounds, ex- 
claimed: “Our passage is I fear cut off: | hear the roar 
of the torrent; we shall not be in time for the ford.” 
Redoubling our speed, we arrived in about half an hour 
at the river, and found, to Gur dismay, the anticipation 
of ny guide but too well founded. By the indistinet 
light which yet remained on the sky, [ could discern 
the white foam of the swollen and discolored torrent, 
as it thundered among the rocks that impeded its course 
with a roar that was absolutely eppalling, 

“This is the spot,” said ny companion, approaching 
a small hollow in the bank: “with the help of the barrel 
of my rifle, | have crossed in worse weather than to- 
night; but, added he, looking at me doubtingly, “per- 
haps monsieur may not choose to venture.” Though 
not by. y means deficient in nerve, I contess the pro- 
posal ofcrossing a rapid stream in the midst of wind, 
rain, and darkness, had in ii something startling, inde- 
pendently of the difficulty of getting over my dogs, 
which would probably have been cased away by the 
current. | therefore decline tl the proposal; and ea- 
gerly inquired if there were no piace of shelter near, to 
which we might retreat until the storm abated. “Yes,” 
said my guice, “there is, within live minutes’ walk of 
his spot, a cavern, whiea has of.en proved a friendly 
retreat to me in emergencies like the present. There 
is abundance of dritt-wood stored within: we have flint, 
steel, an! lenty of good venison, thanks to the wolves 
—what say you, sir, toa woodinan’s fare?” 

Shivering with col, and drenched to the skin, I joy- 
fully consented; and we proceeded cautiously, in almost 


k, of an anunal in|“The village of St. Amande is at least three good|utter darkness, by the banks oi the stream, the roar of 
whose waters was our guide towards the dark retreat. 


Bidding me remain still for a few moments, he soon 
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eas 


collected a sufficiency of brushwood and dry leaves, 
and, kindling them with the lock of his rifle, we soon 
saw a magnificent fire blazing in the centre of the ca- 
vern. Disencumbering himee!f of his accoutrements, 
the garde drew from its sheath a glittering couteau-de- 
chasse, and, having cut a number of steaks from the 
haunch of the deer, our nostrils were speedily regaled 
with the savor of the broiling venison. Reclining at 
fall length on opposite sides of « huge fire, we at once 
reposed our wearied lim —, and did aimple justice to the 
delicious viands before v-. ond, when “sated hunger” 
gave place to his “brother 1 st,” my companion, after 
a minute’s absence, returns with water to qualify the 
contents of our brandy-flask-. 

The wants of nature having been completely satis- 
fied, and our dumb companions sufficiently cared for, I 
had leisure to observe the scene around me, The cave 
was spacious and lofty; its sides and roof, the natural 
dark hue of which the smoke of frequent fires had ren- 
dered doubly sombre, were now perfectly illuminated 
with the red and flickering blaze of the resinous pine 
branches, end re-echoed with the cheerful voice of my 
associate, who, with the characteristic gaiety of his 
countrymen, chanted forth the praises of a sportsman’s 
life. The massive c: lurs of the majestic wolf-hounds 
flashed and giitered in the fire-light, as they reposed 
at our ries in all the pleasures of repletion, and by 
their fitful starting . eppeared to be re-acting the events 
of the day within the land of dreams, Guns, game- 
bage, bugle-horn, and aminunition-pouches, reclined 
against the wall im picturesque confusion; while the 
noise of the subsiding waters, mingling with the crash 
of the branches, as they chafed against each other in 
the breeze, tended considerably to heighten the ro- 
mance of the scene, 

The forester, whose musical propensity was no un- 
apt illustratic: of the “vires acquiril eundo,” contrived 
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proaching the village ata furious pace, and at intervals) At this moment the opening clouds displayed the 
the piercing cries of a human being for assistance. I moon riding in unclouded majesty, and a bright gleam 
was alone—at a distance from the rest of the family— of Jight streamed within the cavern. Hastily collect - 
, ile » ¥ or : . ¢ : 
my mother s!ept on the ground-floor, and my father ing our accoutrements, and followed by the dogs which 
was absent at the chateau St, Geneste, to assist in the | had returned from their chase and again crouched at 
morning at the unharboring of a stag. I lay for some our feet, we descended towards the ford. The dark 
moments trembling with fear, but, as the sounds came |fragments of rock, which served as stepping-stones, 
hearer, curiosity overcame my terrors. I arose, and,|and supplied the place of a bridge, were now faintly vi- 
shivering with cold, crept towards the casement, which sible from the ripple of the current over their surtace. 
> The sk 28 TS > | . . 
Lopened, The sky was overspangled with siars, and | Preceded by my guide, I reached the opposite bank, 
the moon shone brightly upon the cold, spotless snow. |and shortly after gained the high-road. “Your path, 
Opposite to our cottage door, and about twenty paces! monsieur, is now straight before you: in ten minutes 
distant from the road-side, stood the village inn. As} you will be at the village of St. Amande—my direc- 
I intently gazed in the direction from which the sounds |tjon is ‘.”? rf 7 
y gaz ‘ ion is to the left.” 1 drew fort £e , 
jhad proceeded, a horseman gallopped furiously towards | ¢; reco firmly declined recei : ped — a 
2ded, ian g ) * forester firmly declined receiving any pecuniary re- 
the auberge, the sign of which had probably attracted compense. "T'was but the act of one Christian man 
his attention, as it swung backward and forward in the towards another in peril,” said he; “to accept your 
wind, Suddenly checking his horse before the door,| money would but lessen the satisfaction I feel: but,” 
he shouted in the mo t heart ré nding man ser ! , ad-| he added, caressing the larger of my two dogs, (a fine 
jmnission and assistance, No answer was returned—no tall setter of the Irish breed ) “should you be able. at 
sound indicated that his appeal was heard—all appeared | some future period, to procure me a whelp of this race 
sunk in sleep, or, what is more probable, too much) «My worthy fellow,” said I, handing my name 
. ° ° os 5 eee) , s , « : L 
alarmed for their own safety to arise, Just at this in-\and address, and shaking him most cordially by the 
| ° 6 ° ° ¢ : e ° a) , . eam’ 7 
stant there arose from behind a fierce and hateful yell, hand, “1 will find an opportunity of gratifying you in 
jas ifa hundred demons had broken loose from those your own way.” We separated with mutual good-will 
> ° 


‘ WJ +| ver] " F “a yy . t 7 } > ‘ . . ‘ 
to make himseil’ audible, notwithstanding the war of| regions of torture to which they are said to be confined,” 4] he following day | wrote to England, and, about a 


elements without, In the middle of a third repeti-| 


tion of the well-known hunting ditty: 


‘‘Allons chasseur vite en campagne, 
Du cor n’entends tu pas le son! 
‘Touton, touton, toutaine, touton., 

Pars, et qu’ aupres de ta compagne 

L'amour chasse dans ” 





A low, suppressed grow] from one of the hounds, which, 
half-rising from his sleeping posture, remained gazing 
intently at the mouth of the cave, quickly terminated 
his merriment. 

“By the ghost of St. Iubert,” shouted the hunter, 


springing on his feet, and seizing his rifle with one and, rearing upon their hind legs, snuffed the air, and heads of three and twenty wolves nailed against the gate of 





The horse reared and plunged violently; and his un- month afterwards, received a visit from the conducteur 
| happy rider, with a ery of despair, which still seems to of the Paris diligence, leading, in ® string, a brace 
iring within my ears, again spurred quickly onward. | of superb setter-whelps, which ha’ traveled outside 
| As I just obser ved, monsieur, | was but a boy, searcely | from Calais, and which I had the satisfaction shortly 
jeleven years of age; and my heart died within me, as, afterwards of presenting to imy friend, the forester, in 
leaning forth my body from the window, I plainly dis- return for having saved me from becoming wolf’s meat* 
|tinguished the whole pack turning the corner of the | among the mountains of the Puy de Dome. 
church, and advancing in full ery towards the spot above | Dijon Burgundy, ‘ 
|which I stood. For a moment they appeared to have | Ais . 
|lost the scent, or were arrested by the hopes of a se-|_ ¢ Peete. See Sm 08 — Ipwi 
lca cities 1k ‘ities eitswaleiines step and of these ferocious animals were seen galloping in broad day 
’ , : , 2 : along the high-road that leads from Dijon towards Paris; 
noses to the earth, hurried to and fro before the IND / and, inan angling excursion inthe province of Burgundy 
door, the greater number collected under my window, | made by the narrator during the past summer, he saw the 


* During the inclement winter of 1529, upwards of forty 


hand, while he laid the other on the collar of the hound,| barked and howled at the prey beyond their reach, At/a gentleman's residence, all of which the proprietor had 
already in the act of darting out of the cave, “the smell/length the scent was recovered, and the whole pack, | killed in a single season. 


of our venison has brought more of these vermin after} 
us; but when did wolf’s nose fail, when the scent of 
deer’s flesh was in the wind, Hold back your dogs, | 
sir,” he continued, addressing me; “they are little used | 
to this business; and I will speedily drive them into 
covert.” Then, loosing his hold of the animal’s collar, 
he made the cavern re-echo with—“Hark forward! Po-| 
lidor! Belmont! hark forward, | say! and both hounds| 
burst through the opening with a deep-mouthed bay, | 
that was heard above the roar of the waters and the 
noise of the storm. 
in the distance. 
“These wolves,” said he, resuming his reclining pos- 

















with a fatal precision, again set forward in the direction — — 
taken by the unfortunate stranger. I remained listen-| USEFUL EXTRACTS. 
ing till the sounds were lost in the distance, and then| 


crept trembling to bed, but not to sleep. | Brxerrrs or Reapine.—Mr. Montgomery has the 


“But his fate?—He perished not—the swiftness of| following striking remarks on the advantages to be de- 
his horse, perhaps I exclaimed, much interested | rived from the talents of others: 
in the termination of the narrative, | “It is the prerogative of genius to confer a measure 
“No, monsieur, no! there was little chance of that,| of itself on inferior intelligences. In reading the works 
for the wolf possesses the nose of a blood-hound, and,|of Milton, Bacon, and Newton, thoughts greater than 





The sounds at length died away |though slow, never fails to run down his prey at last. [the growth of our own minds are transplanted into 
| 


“On the following morning, the utmost consterna-| them, and feelings more profound, sublime, or eompre- 


‘ 


tion prevailed amoung the villagers, for the cries of the! hensive, are insinuated amidst our ordinary train; while 


ture at the fire, “are still a terrible scourge to our| stranger had been heard by many besides myself. They in the eloquence with which they are clothed, we learn 


mountain provinces; but yet not to be compared to 
what they were when I was young.” 
tered this with a serious air, quite foreign to his hi- 


The old man ut-| strolled up and down the road in small parties, in ear- 


assembled in groups before the door of the auberge, or new language worthy of the new ideas that are cre 
ated inus. Of how much pure and exalted enjoyment 


nest and serious conversation. My mother, to whom is he ignorant, who never entertained as angels, the 


therto gay and lively demeanor; and J felt curious to|I related what had occurred, now joined the crowd, bright and loftier emanations of loflier intellects than 


know if, in the exercise of his profession for so many 
years, he had often witnessed such perilous adventures 
as that of which I had been the hero to-day, 

“We have yet, said he, full half an hour before the 


moon rises; as the a has ceased, I hope the ford will} 


be then passable; for these mountain torrents run shal- 
low as rapidly as they rise. Inthe interval [I will relate 


leading me by the hand; and I soon became the sole his own! By habitual communion with superior spi- 
lobject of their attention, as they listened in breathless | rits, we are not only enabled to think their thoughts, 
'silence to my circumstantial narrative of the horrors of speak their dialects, feel their emotions, but our own 
the night. When I arrived at that portion of my story, thoughts are refined, our scanty language is enriched, 
in which I spoke of the unfortunate man’s wild and de-| our common feelings are elevated; and though we ne- 
spairing solicitations for admission and succor, and ver attain their standard, yet by keeping company with 


a fatal circumstance which occurred in my youth, and|hoofs, and the foot-marks of his pursuers, still visible 
of which I was myself almost the only witness. ‘Thereupon the snow, a mingled cry of horror and pity burst 
are few persons yet living who can recollect so far|from the listeners. While all were silently examining 
back as 176%, or the dreadtul winter wiich has rendered | these painful confirmations of my melancholy story, my 
that year remarkable inthe annals of Auvergne. The father, armed with his rifle and surrounded by his dogs, 
rd which had been fine and clear, though remark-|as was usual when on duty, entered the village, His 
ably cold, up to the latter end of November, changed |face was pale as death; in his hand he carried a pistol, 
suddenly, and, in the night of the twenty-fourth, a ter-| the remnants ofa horseman’s cloak, and a saddle much 
rible snow-storm commenced, and continued for four|torn and smeared with blood, In crossing the heath, 
days, with but trifling intermission, On the evening| which leads from the chateau to the high-road, the) 
of the 29th a strong wind arose, The roads became|dogs suddenly started off and plunged into a hollow, | 
impassable from the remendous drift, and all inter-) which lies about a gun-shot from the path he was pur-| 
cour-e between the towns an! villages was broken off.|suing, Urged by curiosity, my father approached the’ 


— at the same time to the prints of the horse’s|them, we shall rise above our own, as trees growing 
| 


in the society of a forest are said to draw each other up 
into shapely and stately proportion, while field and 
hedge-row stragglers, exposed to all weathers, never 
reach their full stature, luxuriance, and beauty.” 

Yet it is not every reader that does or can derive all 
these advantages from the thoughts of others; much 
depends on the character of the student and of his stu- 
dies: we have here, however, brought before us a very 
valuable statement of the advantages which may be 
derived from the superior mind and talents of others, 
And surely it is one of our greatest privileges, that 
living so many ages from the mighty dead, we can by 
means of their writings converse with them more inti- 
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mately, than if they now lived in our neighborhood; 
that we have the full benefit of their best and choicest, 
their most mature and deliberate thoughts, in the 
clearest method, on the most important subjects; and 
that all ages are thus made present to our minds, render 
to us instructive information, and facilitate our prog- 
ress in useful knowledge.—Bickersteth’s Chr. Stud. 





Ecno.—In the whole hemisphere of sounds there is 
no circumstance more curious than that of anecho. ‘To 
hear one’s own voice returned as if it were the voice 
of another, is perhaps more surprising than the reflec- 
tion of one’s selfin a glass. Indeed there is so close a 
resemblance between the effects of light and sound, 
that we might almost suppose them governed by the 
same laws. Sound is not only reflected in the same 

vay, but it may also be converged into a point like light. 

Echoes are produced by the voice falling upon a re- 
flecting body—as a house, a hill, or a wood. These 
objects at seventy feet distance from the speaker, will 
distinctly return a monosyllable, and for every forty 
feet farther from the reflecting body, a syllable more. 
In Italy, where the atmosphere and the country are so 
favorable to echoes, you meet with many of extraordi- 
nary duration. Some repeet whole strains of music, 
which have given rise to thove puerile repetitions or 
symphonies to be met with in early writers of that 
country. So perfect is the echo, that the ear is often 
deceived in not distinguishing the reflected sounds from 
those which are direct. In listening to the ringing of 
bells, when an object so intervenes as to cut off the di- 
rect reys, we hear the sounds as if they came from the 
other side of the street, and imagine the church to be 
in an opposite quarter. In whistling or calling to a 
dog, you find him so deceived by this circumstance as 
sometimes to run away from you. It is this reflex of 
sound that contributes so much to the musical excel- 
lence of a well-constructed room; and it is a mistaken 
notion that curvatures, circular walls, or arched roofs, 
add to its perfection, On the contrary, they injure the 
general effect by converging the rays of sound into 
large portions, and throwing them into particular parts 
of the room. The best figure for a concert room is a 
parallelogram or long square, in which the sounds are 
equally ditfused.— Gardener's Music of Nature. 


Ossrets or Lancuace.—The objects of language, 
whether spoken or written, are three-fold: 

1. ‘To communicate to others the impressions which 
the speaker has received;—2. To recall to the memory 
of others what they once knew; and—3. 'T’o excite sen- 
sations in others through the medium of the imagination. 

To produce either, or all, of these ends, by means of 
speech and gesture, is the business of the orator; to 
gain the same purpose, by an arrangement of charac- 
ters that represent words and sentences, is the pro- 
vince of the writer. ‘The speech is an Oration, and 
the writing 1s a Composition; and both are eloquent if 
they please the ear and satisfy the judgment of those 
to whom they are addressed, ‘The distinction, how- 
ever, between an Oration and a Composition is only 
occasional,—not universal, An unpremeditated ha- 
rangue has seldom any of the advantages of literary 
labor; but the Orations of those Masters, who, in suc- 
cessive ages, have rivetted the attention and penetrated 
the hearts of their hearers, have all smelt of the lamp 
ever since the days of Demosthenes. —Booth's Princt- 
ples of English Composition. 

Vecetarts Morios.—The moving plant, or Hedy- 


sarum gyrans, furnishes the most astonishing example 
of vegetable motion. 


fluence of the sun’s rays. 


Jof moving from place to place, or at least of moving 





Its movements are not excited|to Sir Walter Scott, Bart.) furnishes us with a striking 
by the contact of external bodies, but solely by the in-| example; and it seems, as a corollary, that if we wich 
Its motions are confined to! to see an indistinct object, such as one of the satellites! 


tween the lobes, the same motions are excited.—The | the centre of which is blue, encircled with a bright ring 
common barberry, or Berberis vulgaris, is another in-|of yellow light. 
stance to the same effect. When its flower is fully| “This inability of the eye to preserve a sustained vi- 
expanded, if the inside of one of the filaments of its|sion of objects seen obliquely, is curiously compensated 
stamens be just touched by a pin or a straw it contracts |by the greater sensibility of those parts of the eye thet 
instantly, and throws its anther forward with some|have this defect. The eye has the power of seeing 
force against the stigma.—Smellie’s Philosophy of Na-| objects with perfect distinctness, only when it is direct- 
tural History. ed straight upon them; that is, all objects seen indi- 
rectly are seen indistinctly; but it is a curious cireum- 
Distinction BETWEEN AniMALS aND Veoerasues, |Stance, that when we wish to obtain a sight of a very 
—Physiologists have frequently busied themselves in |faint star, such as one of the satellites of Saturn, we 
endeavoring to discover what it is, which distinguish-|¢#” see it most distinctly by looking away from it, and 
es precisely the two living kingdoms from each other. when the eye is turned full upon it, it immediately dis- 
They have endeavored in vain, because they have ex-|®Ppears. ; 
pected to find this distinction in one single principle, | . The effect of a feeble, flickering, and insufficient 
which would admit of a short, plain, and specific defi- light upon the eye, in magnifying the images of out- 
nition. Such a principle can be only ideal, It does ward objects, and distorting their forms, may be proved 
not exist even with regard to the mineral and living|>y leoking at them in a room illuminated only by a 
classes of substances. It would not be difficult to con-|fire. When there is a deficiency of light, the pupil 
found the boundaries of living and dead matter, in the expands itself, in order to compensate for the want of 
same \.a, as those of vegetable and animal matter. the light; and thus we make use of a lens on the ocea- 
The distinction must be sought in the general struc-|S!0", Very differently from that with which we view 
ture, the general mode of existence, and the purposes | "@@T objects. The consequence is, that the object is 
of existence in the two. And in a few words we may|Seen out of its natural proportions: a cat becomes a 
say, that animals differ from plants in being furnished|4og, ® dog an elephant; the shadows on the wall as- 
with internal organs for the purpose of digesting food, |S¥me @ strange appearance, and hence, probably, many 
instead of absorbing it by roots from the earth; in be-|of the ghost stories which tradition has handed down 
/to us. 


: , " ie Se ode . : . 
ing furnished with organs which render them capable | rhat the eye is capable of producing images of 
\its own, is demonstrated from the following operations, 


“Another class of ocular deceptions have their origin 
in a property of the eye which has been very imperfectly 
examined. The fine nervous fabric which constitutes 
the retina, and which extends to the brain, has the sin- 
gular property of being phosphorescent by pressure, 
When we press the eye-ball outwards, by applying the 
point of the finger between it and the nose, a circle of 
light will be seen, which Sir Isaac Newton describes 
as ‘a circle of colors like those in the feather ofa pea~ 
cock’s tail.’ He adds that, ifthe eye and the finger 
remain quiet, these colors vanish in a second of time, 
but if the finger be moved with a quavering motion, 
they appear again.’ In the numerous observations 
which | have made on the-e luminous circles, I have 
never been able to observe any color but white, with 
the exception of a general re.| tinge which is seen when 
the eyelids are closed, and which is produced by the 
; jlight which passes through them. The luminous cir- 
veys. It is, however, of great consequence to us to! cles, too, always continue while the pressure is applied 
know beforehand, that the accuracy of that exquisite and ‘they may be produced as readily afier the eye hes 
organ, as a messenger of truth, is not always to be de-| heen long in darkness, when it has been ‘recently 
pended upon, For instance, it does not always F€€ lexposed to light. When the pressure is gently a 
every thing that is immediately before it. If we place} pjied. so as to compre-s tue fine pulpy substance of t 
two colored wafers at a distance of three inches upon) retina light is immediately created; when the eye isin 
a sheet of white paper, and look at the left hand wafer | total darkness, and when in this state light is allowed 
with the right eye alone, at the distance of about ele-| to fal] upon it, the part compressed is more sensible to 
ven or twelve inches, taking care to keep the eye! light than any other part, and consequently appears 
straight above the wafer, and the line which joins the|more luminous. If we increase the pressure, the eye~ 
eyes parallel to that which joins the wafers, we shall) pall, being filled with incompressible fluids, will pro- 
find that the right hand wafer is no longer visible.| trude all around the point of pressure, and consequently 
Every body knows, or may know by practice, that, by|the retina at the protruded part will be compressed by 
placing the eye in a certain position, he can multiply |the outward pressure of the contained fluid, while the 
a single light into half a dozen or more, We do not retina on each side, namely, under the point of pressure, 
allude to the pleasant, or rather very unpleasant, ope-| and beyond the protruded part, will be drawn tuwards 
ration of inebriety, but to a process easily performed | the protruded part, or dilated. Hence the part under 
by a few experiments. ‘The eye, also, when £9Z1INgE | the finger, which was original'y compressed, is now 
upon vacancy, &s It 1s called, or intently upon a partl-| dilated, the adjacent par.s compressed, and the more 
cular object, as when a sportsman is watching his dog,| remote parts immeciate'y without this. dilated alse. 
will actually lose sight of an object which it would see —Now we have observe., that when the eye is uncer 
clearly by indirect vision, Of this curious phenome-! these circumstances eX] ceed to Mahe. thas 2 0 icht 
non, after explaining Its Causes, the author (Sir David) juminous circle shading off ex‘ernally and internally 
Brewster, in his Letters on Natural Magic, addressed) into total darkness. We are led, therefore, to the im- 
portant conclusions, that when the retina is compressed 
in total darkness it gi light; that when it 1s com- 
| pressed when exposes io lig dt, ils sensibility to light is. 





one part of their bodies on some other part; in aoe 
powers of sensation, perception, and volition, by which 
they acquire a knowledge of the existence and qualities 
of other bodies besides themselves, and form some sort 
of relation or connection with them; and in being ob-| 
viously intended, by the possession of these organs and | 


Orrican Iniustons.—The great informer of our 
senses, the sentinel to whom we are indebted for most 
of the information that we possess of external objects, 
is the eye. And there is no organ that we possess 
more likely than this to send us occasionally upon a 
wrong scent. ‘he ear may sometimes deceive us for 
a moment, but we readily apply our reason to correct| 
the error; we do not repose so confidently in its whis- 
pers, as we do in the intelligence which the eye con- 











the leaves, which are supported by long flexible foot-| of Saturn, which he mentions, our best plan is to look increased; and that when it is dilated under exposure 


stalks. 
in every direction. 


upward and downward, But they not unfrequently 


turn almost round, and then, their foot-stalks are evi- | white paper on a green cloth, and within three or jour! 
dently twisted. These motions go on incessantly, as/ inches of it, place a narrow strip of white paper. 


long as the heat of the sun continues. But they cease 
during the night, and when the weather is cold and 
cloudy.—The Dionma muscipula, or Venus’ flytrap, a 
plant of Carolina, affords another instance of rapid ve- 
getable motion. Its leaves are jointed, and furnished 
with two rows of strong prickles. ‘Their surfaces are 
covered with a number of minute glands, which secrete 
a sweet liquor, and allure the approach of flies. When 
these parts are touched by the ~ of a fly, the two 
lobes of the leaf instantly rise up, the rows of prickles 
lock themselves fast together, and squeeze the unwary 
animal] to death. If a straw or pin be introduced be- 








The »g , as » leaves » briskiv| aw , taf) aay errr s “a ' 
When the sun shine s, the leaves move briskly jaway from it!—-that is to say, to place it within the} to light, it becomes absolutely blind, or insensible to 
Their general motion, however, is! range of indirect vision. $ 


; — : ; : jall luminous unpressions.”— London Monthly Review. 
“In order to witness this illusion, put a little bit of — —-—---—-- 
Compustion.—A large and brilliant assembly is en- 
At! eaged in the ball-room: a lady with a superb amethyst 
the distance of twelve or eighteen ches, fix one eye necklace happens to be .ear a lamp; a noise as loud ag 
steadily upon the little bit of white paper, and in a) «cannon is heard in the rewin, and the lady near the lamp 
short time a part, or even the whole, of the strip of" falls lifeless on the floor. ) person can imagine what 
paper will vanish ag if it had been removed froin the is the cause of this mys'crtous acewent, Yet if such 
green cloth. It will again re-appear and again vanish, an accident did oceur, 1 it is by no means beyond the 
the effect depending greatly upon the steadiness with’ range of possibility, it would be susceptible of a satis- 
which the eye is kept fixed. This illusion takes place faciory explanation, ‘I'he amethyst, as well as all 
when both the eyes are open, though it is easier to| minerals, not excepting ‘he diamond, has transparent 
observe it when one of them is closed. The same) fluids in cavities, which are sometimes perceptible to 
thing happens when the object is luminous, When a}the naked eye. If placed near a flame, the fluid will 
candle is thus seen by indirect vision, it never wholly expand, and burst the mineral with a tremendous ex- 
disappears, but it spreads itself out into a cloudy mass,' plosion.—Id, 
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Indian Biography: or, an Historical Account of those In- 
dividuals who have been ang 
American Natives as Orators, 
other remarkable Characters. By B. B. Thatcher, Esq. 
In two volumes. New-York: J. & J. Harper. 
No publishers, perhaps, in America, have contributes | 
more to the advancement of literature and science, than 
the Messrs. J. & J. Hanren, to whose extensive and| 
deservedly popular “Fumily Library” these interesting | 
volumes belong. 
In his short but appropriate Preface, the Author has| 





referred to some of the important considerations, by | 
which he was induced to lay before the public this in-| 
structive portion of “Indian Biography.” 





He has regarded it, Mr. Thatcher remarks, historically, 
as an act of mere justice to the fame and the memories of| 
many wise, brilliant, brave and generous men—patriots, 
orators, warriors and statesmen,—who ruled over barba- 
rian communities, and were indeed themselves barbarians, 
but whose influence, eloquence and success of every de- 
scription, were therefore but the nobler objects of admira- 
tion and the worthier subjects for record. Nor can Philo- 
sophy look upon them without predilection. Compara- 
tively unopiniated and unatiected as they were,—governed 
by impulse and guided by native sense,—owing little to 
circumstances, and struggling much amidst and against 
them,—their situation was the best possible for developing 
both genius and principle, and their education at the same 
time the best for disclosing them. Their Lives, then, 
should illustrate the true constitution of man. They should 
have, above all other history, the praise and the interest of 
‘philosophy teaching by example.’ 





Within the small compass of two beautifully printed | 
volumes of “Indian Biography,” we are furnished with | 
much historical and other useful information of the abo-| 
riginal inhabitants of the country; and could we spare! 
the requisite room we might transeribe into our journal | 
many valuable and interesting paragraphs, illustrative 


of the manners and customs of various tribes of the 
North American Indians. 
long, we cannot forbear presenting to our readers the 


But, though they are rather 


following extracts fromthe history of the Seneca Chief, 
Red-Jacket, with whom many of them had the pleasure 
of personal and friendly intercourse, and from whose 
biography, we are persuaded, none can fail to derive 
important lessons of practical wisdom and real elo- 
quence, 


The Indian orator of modern times, par excclence, was| 





any definite and well authenticated sketches of his efforts. 
Unfortunately, there are not. The speeches commonly 


ciple of those effusions usually attributed to popular can- 
didates for the gallows. Still, there is less reason, we ap- 


his nationality. He considered himself a half-breed, his 
father being an Indian, according to his own account, and 
his mother a white woman. 

By a singular combination of circumstances, Red-Jacket 
was brought forward into public life, and that to great ad- 


vantage, mainly in consequence of the same incident which | 


destroyed the influence of Corn-Planter. This, indeed, 


|had been rather declining for some time, owing partly to| came alarmed. 


his agency in effecting a large cession of Seneca land to 
the American Government, at the treaty of Fort Stanwix, 
in 174. 
him, and he resolved on a desperate exertion to restore it. 
With this view he undertook to practice upon the never- 
failing superstition of his countrymen, by persuading his 
brother to announce himself as a Prophet,—of course com- 
missioned by the Great Spirit ‘to redeem the fallen fortunes 
of his race,’ —that is, his own. 

The savages listened to the new pretender with all the 
veracious credulity which characterizes the race. Among 
the Onondagas, previously the most drunken and profligate 
of the Six Nations, he acquired such an ascendancy, as to 
induce them to abandon the use of spirituous liquors en- 
tirely, and to observe the common laws of morality and 
decency in some other respects, wherein they had before 
been grievously deficient. Indeed, among the confederates 
generally, he obtained a supremacy equal to that of the 


same character obtained by Elskwatawa among the western | 


tribes, not far from the same time. The Oneidas alone 
rejected him. 

Like that notorious impostor, too, he soon availed him- 
self, for evil purposes, of the confidence gained by the 
preliminary manifestation of good. A cry of ‘witcheraft’ 


was raised, and a sortof examining committee of conjurors | 


was selected to designate the offenders. And that duty 
was zealously discharged. The victims were actually sen- 
tenced, and would doubtless have been executed, but for 


the interference of the magistrates of Oneida and the offi- 


cers of the garrison at Niagara. 


But neither the Corn-Planter nor his pious coadjutor was| 
Nothing but an accident had prevented | 


yet discouraged, 
success, and the failure only made it the more imperatively 
necessary to try the experiment again. Red-Jacket was 
publicly denounced, His accusers came forward ata great 
Indian council held at Buffalo Creek. ‘At this erisis,”’ 


says an eminent writer, ‘‘he well knew that the future co-| 


lor of his life depended upon the powers of his mind. He 
spoke in his defence for near three hours. The iron brow 
of superstition relented under the magic of his eloquence; 
he declared the Prophet an impostor and a cheat; he pre- 
vailed; the Indians divided, and a sinall majority appeared 
in his favor. Perhaps the annals of history can not furnish 


the New-York Chief, Saguoaha, or the Keeper-Awake, but|a more conspicuous instance of the triumph and power of 


by the whites commonly called Rep-Jackrer;—a man who, 
with whatever propriety he might be entitled ‘the Last of 
the Senecas,’ has at least transiently renewed, in these lat- 
ter days, the ancient glory of the Mingoes. “Thy name 
is princely,’’—a popular writer has said of him,— 


—— Though no poet's magic 
Could make Red-Jacket grace an English rhyme, 
Unless he had a genius for the tragic, 
And introduced it in a pantomime; 


Yet it is music in the language spoken 
Of thine own land; and on her herald-roll, 
As nobly fought for, and as proud a token 
As Coeur-de-Lion’s of a warrior’s soul.” 


oratory, in a barbarous nation, devoted to superstition, and 
looking up to the accuser as a delegated minister of the 
Almighty.’’* 

If this anecdote be true,—and we are not aware of its 
having been doubted,—the Orator, whatever be said of his 
genius as such, hardly deserved the precise compliment 
which is paid him by his eulogist in verse. ‘‘Is eloquence,”’ 
he asks, ‘‘a monarch’s merit!"’ 

Her spell is thine that reaches 
The heart, and makes the wisest head its sport, 
And there's one rare, strange virtue in thy speeches, 
The secret of their mastery—they are short. 


But the Seneca’s case, it must be allowed, was one of 


This, by the way, is considerably nearer the truth than clear compulsion; and he probably felt, on the occasion in 


the statement in a preceding stanza: 
Tradition’s pages 
Tell not the planting of thy parent tree; 
But that the forest tribes have bent for ayes, 
To thee and to thy sires the subject knee. 





question, very little of the impatience which induced Horne 
Tooke to say, after a noble friend’ s plea of eleven hours in 
his behalf before the Commons, that *‘he would rather be 
hanged, another time, than defended.’’ 

Such was the Orator’s first triumph. It was not, how- 
ever, his first effort; for many years before the transaction 


Better historical, if not poetical authority informs us,| just referred to, as we suppose, when Red-Jacket was pro- 


that the Seneca literally ‘fought’ for his rank, if not for his 
name; and that, like the subject of our last notice, [ Vol. | 
ii. p. 24, ] he owed nothing to the advantages of illustrious 
birth.t We should add, however, that the struggle was in 
the council-house as well as in the field of battle. ‘A 
Warrior!'’’—he once (and probably more than once) had 
the modesty to say of himself, with a smile of contempt, | 
when some inquiries were made respecting the deeds of| 
blood which are sometimes supposed to constitute the cha-| 
racter of an Indian;—‘‘A Warrior! I ain an Orator. 1) 
was born an Orator!"’ 

The predecessor of Red-Jacket, in the respect of the Se- 
necas, and of the Confederacy at large, was a celebrated | 
chief named by the English the Corn-Piayrer, a personage 
also well known for his eloquence, and worthy on that ac- 








*Talisman for 1s30. 
.4 Governor Clinton's Discourse before the New-York 
Historical Society: 1811. | 


_ -- —__—__—_———- dice.’ 


bably about thirty years of age,—and at a period when our 
relations with all the Indians are well known to have been 
continually wavering,—a treaty was held with the Six Na- 
tions on the beautiful acclivity which overlooks the Canan- 
dagua Lake. Some reminiscences of it, bearing a high in- 
terest, have reached us, on the authenticity of which we do 
not hesitate to rely. ; 

‘Two days,” says our authority,t ‘‘had passed away in 
negotiations with the Indians for a cession of their lands. 





* Discourse of Governor Clinton. 

t The writer ofa communication on ‘Indian Biography,’ 
for the New-York American, about ten years since. We 
give him credit for his statements of facts, though we can- 
not concur with him in charging Red-Jacket with ‘cowar- 
He adds, “It was only at the ‘Council-fire’ he shone 
pre-eminent. ‘There, indeed, he was great. ‘The belittling 
simplicity of his name did not seem to detract from the 


splendors of his eloquence.”’ 


His lons of popularity, in fine, bitterly chagrined | 


}count to be distinctly commemorated, were there on record) The contract was “et to be nearly completed, when 


| Red-Jacket arose. ‘ith the grace and dignity of a Roman 
|Senuator, he drew his blanket around him, and, with a 


uished among the North | ascribed to him, are believed to have been mostly composed | piercing eye, surveyed the multitude. All washushed. No- 
‘arriors, Statesmen, and by some of his civilized acquaintances, rather on the prin-| thing interposed to break the silence, save the gentle rust- 


ling of the tree-tops, under whose shade they were gathered. 
After a long and solemn, but not unmeaning pause, he com- 


prehend, for doubting his real genius, than for disputing | menced his speech in a low voice and a sententious style. 


| Rising gradually with his subject, he depicted the primitive 
simplicity and happiness of his nation, and the wrongs 
|they had sustained from the usurpations of white men, with 
seh a bold but faithful pencil, that every auditor was soon 
roused to vengeance, or melted into tears. 

‘The effect was inexpressible. 
admiration and sympathy had subsided, the white men be- 
rhey were in the heart of an Indian coun- 
try, surrounded by more than ten times their number, who 
were inflamed by the remembrance of their injuries, and 
excited to indignation by the eloquence of a favorite chief. 
| Appalled and terrified, the white men cast a cheerless gaze 
upon the hordes around them. A nod from the chiefs might 
be the onset of destruction. At that portentous moment, 
Farmer's Broruer interposed. He replied not to his bro- 
ther chief; but, with a sagacity truly aboriginal, he caused 
a cessation of the council, introduced good cheer, com- 
mended the eloquence of Red-Jacket, and, before the meet- 
ing had re-assembled, with the aid of other prudent chiefs, 
he had moderated the fury of his nation to a more salutary 
review of the question before them.’’ Vol. ii. P. 270—275, 

To return to Red-Jacket. After his first oratorical tri- 
umph, he rose as rapidly as the Corn-Planter declined in 
the esteem of his countrymen. The latter withdrew from 
the rivalry,” but the ambition of his successor was tho- 
roughly aroused. He burned to be, and to be called, the 
Great Speaker of his nation and his age; to renew that 


glorious era when the white men trembled at the breath of 


Garangula; to feel and to make felt 


The monarch mind—the mystery of commanding— 

The godlike power—the art Napoleon, 

Of winning, fettering, moulding, wielding, banding 
The hearts of millions, till they move like one, 


And lhe succeeded as far perhaps as could be expected in 
the circumstances ofthe modern Seneca, as compared with 
those of the orator who bearded the Canadian lion in his 
den. More than a century had since elapsed, during which 
the proud confederacy that had kept all other nations on 
the continent at bay was reduced to a few lingering, seat 
tered settlements,—surrounded and crowded by civilization, 
—perhaps besotted in vice, —where the very ground of their 
ancient council-halls scarcely was sought for. With such 
discouragements in his way, the young Orator deserves 
some credit for making the exertions he did, and his coun- 
| trymen for rewarding them as they were able. They elected 
j hima chief; and then upon all occasions obeyed him in 
peace, and followed him in war. P. 275, 279. 


There is good reason to believe that Red-Jacket,—whose 
| military career it is time to allude to,—took his earliest les- 
‘sons inthe art of war during the Revolution, in the ranks 
of those Senecas who so signally distinguished themselves, 
by their ravages on the frontiers of New-York, Pennsylva- 
inia, New-Jersey and Virginia. ‘The only reference, how- 
ever, which he ever himself made to that part of his history, 
so far as we know, was latterly at Buffalo, when he was in- 
troduced to General Lafayette, then on his tour through 
the country. He reminded the latter of a Council at Fort 
Stanwix in 1784, where both were present, and which had 
|been called with the view of negotiating a treaty with some 
lof the Six Nations. ‘And where,’ asked Lafayette, ‘is 
ithe Young Warrior who so eloquently oppose! the burying 
lof the tomahawk!’ ‘He is before you,’ answered the 
chief. ‘“*Ah!’’—he added witha melancholy air, and strip- 
ping off a handkerchief from his bald head,—‘*Time has 
made bad work with me. But you, | perceive,’’—and here 
he narrowly reconnoitred the General's wig—* You have 
hair enough left yet!"’"t At the date of this interview, se- 
ven years since, he was at least sixty-five years of age, and 


therefor: must have been about twenty-five at the time of 


the treaty. 

A few years subsequent to the negotiation referred to on 
this occasion, Red-Jacket had an interview with General 
Washington, who gave him a silver medal, which he wore 
ever afterwards, and is said to have named him ‘the Flower 
of the Forest.’ But the Senecas were again hostile soon 
afterwards, and it was only at the expense of an expedition 
which ravaged their territory farand wide, that this haugh- 
ty people were at length subdued into any thing like a state 
of composure. Red-Jacket is believed to have been second 
to none of his countrymen in his opposition to the Ameri- 
can interest down to that period; but a peace was granted 
upon liberal terms—some complaints of the Indians were 
adjusted—a system of protection was devised for their be- 
nefit—and thenceforth, both they and he were quite friendly 
in most instances, and faithful to their engagements in all. 

| P. 284—2x6. 
During the last war with England, a gallant officer of 
the American army,} stationed on the Niagara frontier, 


* The Prophet died in 1815. 
t Levasseur’s ‘Tour of Lafayette.’ 





t Colonel Snelling, 


But ere the emotions of 
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shewed some peculiarly gratifying attentions to Red-Jac- 
ket. The former being soon afterwards ordered to Gover- 
nor’s Island, the Chief came to bid him farewell. ‘‘Bro- 
ther,’’ said he, “I hear you are going to a place called 
Governor's Island. J hope you will be a Governor yourself. 
1 am told you whites consider children a blessing. I hope 
you will have one thousand at least. Above all, wherever 
you go, I hope you will never find whiskey more than two 
shillings a quart.”’ 

The last of these benevolent aspirations was, perhaps, 
the highest possible evidence which Red-Jacket could give 
of his good will, for we are under the mortifying necessity 
of placing this talented Chieftain in the same class, as re- 
lates to his personal habits, with Uncas, Logan, and Pipe. 
In a word, he gradually became, in his latter days, a con- 
firmed drunkard. P. 295, 


Unfortunately for his political as well as personal inter- 
ests, he indulged his weakness to such an extent, as not 
unfrequently to incapacitate him for the discharge of his 
public duties. This was an advantage which his opponents 
shrewdly considered, and, in 1827, they took a favorable 
opportunity to deprive him of his civil rank. P. 296. 


But Red-Jacket was not yet prepared to submit patiently 
to his degradation, a when he knew so well the 


true motives of those who effected it. Nor was he by any | 


means so much under the control of his bad habits as not 
to feel ocasionally, perhaps generally, both the conscious- 
ness of his power and the sting of his shame. ‘‘It shall 
not be said of me,’’—thought the old Orator, with the gleam 
of a fiery soul in his eye,—‘‘It shall not be said that Sa- 
guoaha lived in insignificance and died in dishonor. Am I 
too feeble to revenge myself of my enemies!’ Am I not as 
I have been?’’ In fine, he roused himself to a great effort. 
Representations were made to the neighboring tribes,—for 
he knew too well the hopelessness of a movement confined 
to his own,—and only a month had elapsed since his depo- 
sition, when a Grand Council of the chiefs of the Six Na- 
tions assembled together at the upper council-house of the 
Seneca-village reservation. P. 202. 

The result of the conference was the triumphant resto- 
ration of the Orator to his former rank. 

Red-Jacket visited the Atlantic cities repeatedly, and 
for the last time, as late as the spring of 129. He was on 


these occasions, and especially on the latter, the object of 


no little curiosity and attention. He enjoyed both, and 
was particularly careful to demean himself in a manner 
suited to the dignity of his rank and reputation. P. 299, 
BOO, 


Red-Jacket is said to have understood English quite well, 
although he would never converse in it. We have often 
heard it from a gentleman well acqainted with him, that he 
once met him hastening out of Buffalo, when all the neigh- 
boring country was eagerly rushing wm to witness the exe- 
cution of three culprits; and that the Chieftain recognized 
him, and made him understand by signs, that he was hur- 
rying away from the horrid spectacle which so many thou- 
sands lad already assembled to enjoy. Levasseur states, 
that, in his conference with Lafayette, he evidently com- 
prehended every thing uttered in his presence, while he 
would speak only Indian; and that his fermer high opinion 
of the General seemed to be much increased by a few 
chance-medley Seneca words, which the latter Rad the 
good fortune to remember, and the courtesy to repeat. P. 
SOL, 302. 

At the date of his last-mentioned visit to the Atlantic 
cities, the Chieftain was more than seventy years of age, 
and though then habitually temperate, excess had already 
hastened the work of time. He died in January, IA30, at 
the Seneca village, near Buffalo, where his funeral took 
place on the 2Ist of the month. It was attended by all 
parties of his own tribe, and by many Americans, 


given up the idea of publishing in a different form, we 
should feel highly honored in being permitted to lay 
before the readers of the ‘Inquirer.’ 

In conclusion, we strongly recommend these instruc- 
tive volumes to the community at large, being fully 
assured that “were it only for the collateral light which 
they constantly throw on the history and biography of 
his own nation,” every American should make himself 
acquainted with the memoirs of the eminent individuals 
to whom they direct his attention. And we are per- 
suaded that the wish of the Author to “do good” and 
to “give pleasure” will be abundantly realized. Nor 
can any one rise from the perusal of his ‘Indian Bio- 
graphy,’ without a better knowledge than he before 
possessed of the Aborigines of North America. 
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In presenting to our Subscribers the first number of 
the Lirerary Inquirer, it will doubtless be expected 
that we should describe the reasons which induce us to 
come before the public, the principles by which our 
Journal will be regulated, and the nature of the sub- 
jects to which its columns will be devoted. 

Our motives for commencing the literary undertak- 
‘ing in which we have embarked, are found in the large 
and rapidly growing population of this city and the 
surrounding district; the intelligence of the inhabitants, 
manifested, as it is, in the existence and prosperity of 
so many Societies for the promotion of literature and 
science; the entire absence of any periodical exclu- 





| 
‘sively devoted to the class of subjects which will be 
‘discussed in the Inquirer; and the promises of patro- 
nage and support so promptly, so kindly, and so effi- 
ciently given by the Members of the Buffalo Lyceum 
land other literary Gentlemen, 

| With respect to the manner in which the Journal 
will be conducted, we have only to remark, that al- 
though, in our official capacity, we shall know nothing 
of religion and politics, yet it is our purpose to insert 


' 


no article repugnant to the principles of sound govern- 





ment or of divine revelation. 
We can not, perhaps, better describe the subjects to 
|which we shall invite the attention of our readers, than 


| ‘ . é' 
iby taking a sentence or two from our prospectus of 


the work. 

This Journal will be devoted exclusively to Litera- 
ture and Science, to the advancement of which its re- 
lsources shall be invariably directed. Political and 
I Theological discussions, for which there is already an 
adequate number of ably conducted papers, will be en- 
itirely excluded from the Lirerary Inqumer, whose 





drawn | columns shall be occupied by such matter only as pro-| 


Burrato Lyceum.—For the history of this valuable 
Institution, which will be found in the sixth page, we 
are indebted to one of its earliest and most distinguish- 
ed Members. In the next number we hope to present 
to our readers the President’s introductory Lecture, 
which will, we are persuaded, abundantly realize the 
high expectations originated by Mr. Burwetu’s lite- 
rary and scientific acquirements. We shall afterwards 
furnish regular and copious reports of the proceedings 
of the Lyceum. 


Premium for the best original article that should be 
‘contributed to each department of the Lirgrary Iy- 
QuIRER during the first year; but after mature reflection 
and on the recommendation of several literary Gentle- 
men, we are induced to fix the 31st of March, 1833, as 
the last day of receiving contributions for this object. 
During the month of April, a Committee, chosen from 
the Members of the Buffalo Lyceum, will be requested 
to award the Premiums; and in our first May number 
the Prize Tale, &c. will be printed. 

A Gold Medal, or Twenty Dollars, to the writer of 
the best Tale, illustrative of some Fact connected with 
American History; a Gold Medal, or Fitteen Dollars, 
to the writer of the best Poem on any interesting His- 
torical Subject; a Silver Medal, or Ten Dollars, to the 
writer of the best Biographical Sketch of some eminent 
Literary Character; and a Silver Medal, or Five Dol- 
lars, to the writer of the best Essay on some Subject 
connected with Literature or Science. On the Medals, 





| should the successful competitors prefer them to their 


respective value in cash, will be engraven suitable In- 
scriptions, 

A letter, containing the title of the article and the 
name and residence of the contributor, should be en- 
closed, or sent separately, marked on the outside— 
“Name only.” All communications to be addressed 
(free of postage) to the Editor of the Literary Inquirer, 
214, Main-street, Buffalo. 

*,* Should our Journal meet with that support and 
encouragement which we confidently anticipate, it is 
our intention next year to vary the subjects and to deu- 
ble the amount of the Premiums, . 

((7” Editors with whom we exchange, are requested 
to give the above a few insertions. 


OniainaL Antictes.—The arrangement which has 
been made relative to Premiums, compels us for a few 
weeks to request the indulgence of our subscribers; but 
as the alteration appears likely to secure a better 
supply of original matter, we trust none of our readers 
wil! regret the delay which it necessarily occasions. 
During the interval it will be our object to furnish a ju- 
dicious selection of usefu! and entertaining articles, and 
'we hope to receive from our friends and other literary 
| Gentlemen, “frequent communications of an original 





. . . . * 4 ae . . > ” 
together by a curiosity to witness the obsequies. His body | perly belongs to this class of periodicals. In its pages | and interesting character. 


was removed from his cabin into the mission-house, where 
religious services were performed. In these the Pagans 
took but little interest. Wrapped in profound and solemn 
thought, they however patiently awaited their termination. 
Somme of them then arose, and successively addressed their 
countrymen in their own language. They recounted the 
exploits and the virtues of him whose remains they were 
now about to bear to his last home. ‘They remembered his 
own prophetic appeal—‘*Who shall take my place among 
my peoplet’’ They thought of the ancient glory of their 
nation, and they looked around them on its miserable rei- 
nant. The impression was irresistible. ‘Tears trickled 
down the cheeks of the grave comrades of the dead. 

Well might they weep! He that lay before them was 
indeed the ‘Last of the Senecas.’ The strong warrior’s 
arm was mouldering into dust, and the eye of the orator 
was cold and motionless for ever. P. 302, 303, 


Shortly after the decease of Red Jacket, & literary 
Gentleman of this city promised, if we mistake not, to 
favor the public with a memoir of that distinguished 
Chief; and from various interesting anecdotes which 
we have had the privilege to hear him relate, we are 
satisfied that he could furnish much additional informa- 
tion of the ‘Last of the Senecas,’ which, if he has 





will be found copious Reports of the proceedings of the 


Important Notice.—We have sent copies of our 


Buffalo Lyceum, with oceasional Extracts from the frst number to many persons on whom we have been 
| Addresses of its Members; interesting Tales—original | inable to call, but by whom we thought the Lirerary 
‘and select; Biographical Memoirs of eminent Persons |{xourmer would be considered a welcome visitor. If 
—more especially of such as have been distinguished |.) of our friends should, however, decline becoming 
by literary or scientific acquirements; Poetry; Essays | Subscribers, they are requested immediately to return 
‘on various Subjects; useful Extracts from approved |»), paper enclosed in a wrapper, on which they will 
Authors; amusing and instructive Miscellany; brief|)o.6 the goodness to write their name and residence. 
Notices of new Publications; Literary and Scientific |‘phe retention of the first number will be considered as 
Intelligence, &e. &e. | authorizing us to place their name on our subscription 

For the exclusive use of this Journal, which will be| list: and to all such intimations we shall most thank- 
published Semi-monthly, under the patronage of the | fully attend. 


Buffalo Lyceum, new fonts of beautiful and appropriate | - 
, Excuance Parers.—We tender our thanks to the 


| Editors who inserted our Prospectus, and shall be most 
Friends and of the Literati in general, and assure those| willing to exchange papers with them. We have sent: 
who may favor us with their patronage and support, | copies of the first number to the Editors of other Jour- 
that no expense or exertion on our part shall be spared, | nals, with whom we should likewise be happy to ex- 
to secure the approbation of a liberal and enlightened|change. Should any of them decline doing so, they 
are requested to return our paper. 


itype have been purchased, 
| We most respectfully solicit the co-operation of our 


public. 
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Review Deraatuent.—Booksellers and Publishers 
are respectfully informed, that a portion of our Journal 
will be constantly occupied by notices of new works; 
but it is our intention to review such works only as 
are calculated to promote the interests of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts. We shall, therefore, be happy 
to receive copies of new literary and scientific publica- 
tions, on which we will present to our readers brief 
and impartial criticisms. 


Numerat Worp Sysreu.—We refer our readers, 
with much pleasure, to the communication from Fre- 
donia. If we are not greatly mistaken, the plan of 
substituting consonants for figures, is one which is 
worthy of general adoption, We intend trying it our- 
selves, and cordially recommend its use to our readers, 
especially to such as are studying Geography, Chro- 
nology, or any other science in which numbers often 
occur. We shall be happy to hear again from our es- 
teemed friend, and inthe mean time would respectfully 
suggest to heads of colleges and schools, whether a 
system of numeral words might not be advantageously 
introduced into our public seminaries. The very act 
of finding words with which to denote any given num- 
ber, appears to us calculated not only to impress the 
number more deeply on the pupil's mind, but also to 
form a habit of patient attention, the benefits of which 
would be manifest in the whole of his future life. But 
we trust, in his next letter, ““Numericus” will more 
fully explain the imanner of forming sentences, as on 
the facility with which this may be done must depend, 
in a great measure, the extensive utility of the plan 
which he advocates, Could he not favor us with a few 
examples in Statistics, say, the extent in square miles 
and the population of some of the principal countries 
in the world. By this means our readers would be bet- 
ter qualified to judge of the merits of his communica- 
tion, and to apply the system of which he has given so 
concise yet explicit an exposition. We avail ourselves 
of this opportunity to state to our “friends and well- 
wishers,” that we shall always most gladly insert any 
communication, whether original or selected, the direct 
tendency of which is to advance the interests of sci- 
ence, or to facilitate the acquirement of useful know- 


ledge. 


Garpenine.—Although this is a subject which does 
not strictly come within our prescribed limits, we can 
not forbear directing the attention of our readers to an 
extensive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, &c., of which we 
have been favored with a copy by our respected friend 
Mr. Gorvon. In stating the reasons which led to the 
establishment of the Rochester Nursery, Mr. G. very 
justly remarks, that “the taste which now evidently 
exists for gardening in every part of the United States, 
renders it a desirable object that the demand for horti- 
cultura] productions may be supplied with as much fa- 
cility and as little inconvenience as possible.” We 
were pleased to learn from a late number of the Gene- 
ece Farmer, that the Editor of that excellent Journal 
had secured the co-operation of Mr. Gorpon, whose 
extensive knowledge of agriculture eminently qualifies 
him for such an office. 


Museum or Foreign Lirerature, Science, anp 
Art.—It is with great pleasure that we insert the fol- 
lowing notice of the Editor of this excellent Periodical, 
which contains a monthly selection of the choicest ar- 
ticles from the British Reviews, Magazines, and Jour- 
nals. Of this truly valuable publication, which, both 
for the neatness of its form and its comparative cheap- 


ness, furnishes very strong inducements to the lovers| 


of foreign literature, we hope shortly to give a more 
extended notice. 


As the rapid increase of our subscription list prevents 
us from supplying the early numbers of 1832 to new sub- 
ecribers, a New Series will begin with January, 1833, which 
will contain more than Sifty plates from Hogarth—and if the 
public patronage be continued, we shal! embellish it with 
other most attractive engravings. 


VOL. I 


At a recent meeting, in the Philharmonic Hall, a 
Charter of Incorporation, passed at the last Session of 
ithe Legislature, was adopted, and the Society having 

As we intend, in the progress of our paper, to refer | procured a very convenient place for its meetings at 
frequently to the proceedings of this useful Institution, present, with the prospect of one still more convenient 
we propose now to give a short account of its origin |jn fyture, bids fair to afford to our Citizens the same 
and progress to the present tine. | means of rational amusement, and interesting instruc- 

In the Buffalo Journal of Dec. 1, 1230, appeared an|tion, which were offered during the last winter. 
anonymous request for the Citizens of Buffalo to meet | It may be seen from the progress, present condition, 
on the ensuing Saturday evening, at the Masonic Hall, and future prospects of the Lyceum, that it is not likely 
\to consult on the propriety of organizing an association |to prove an abortive effort, but to be hereafter consi- 
|for mutual improvement, under the denomination of a | dered among the first Institutions of our city calculated 
Lyceum. Pursuant to this request, a meeting was to refine and exalt society. 
held, at which a Committee was chosen to draft and The officers for the present year are:— 
present at a future meeting, the Constitution for a So-| Theodotus Burwell, President; Dr. B. Burwell, First 
ciety. During the two or three succeeding weeks the [jee. President; W. Ketchum, Second Vice-President; P. 
proposed plan was fully discussed, and finally accepted Hodge, Treasurer; L. W. Caryl, Corresponding Secre- 
as offered by the Chairman ot the Committee, Dec, 23, tary; G. W. Johnson, Recording Secretary; and O. G, 
1830; and H. B. Potter, Esq. having been called to the Steele, D. Tillinghast, and J. W. Clark, Curators. 
chair, and Oran Follett, Esq, appointed Secretary, the | 
Lyckum was organized by choosing the following Gen-| : 
tlemen officers for the ensuing half year:— 
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_ on te Te " : p me . 99 } 
John W. Beals, President; D. Burton, First Vice-| To Connesroxpents.—“An Englishman’’ can not be 
permitted to occupy the columns of the ‘Literary Inquirer 


President; Oran Follett, Second Vice- President; James with Theological discussions; nor can we, even to oblige tg 
Me’Knight, Treasurer; L. G. Marvin, Recording Se-|Friend,’’ enter wpon an investigation from which no prac- 
cretary; F, W. Parmelee, Corresponding Secretary; and “ical benefit may be anticipated. ’ 
vr ae at | We have received answers from several of the literary 
J. W. Clark, T. Burwell, and O. G, Steele, Curators. igentlemen to whom we applied, and hope ere long to be 
favored with the communications to which they refer. 
From the letter of one of our correspondents we can not 
forbear presenting our readers with an extract, to which 
we especially invite the attention of those who, like our 
\friend *‘H."’ Lave promised an occasional ‘communication 
}on some subject of a literary or scientific nature.’’ We 
trust he will excuse our publishing so large a portion of a 
letter intended only for our private perusal. 
*,” We are expecting shortly to hear from the gentleman 


From this time regular meetings were held every 
week, at which were had, alternately, Lectures and 
Discussions, until the following September, after which 
they were suspended until the next December. 

The second election of officers was held June 13, | 
1831, when the following Gentlemen were chosen for, 
the ensuing half year:— 





W. B. Rochester, President; O, Follett, First Vice-' 


whom we requested to furnish an historical sketch of the 
College with which he is connected, and should feel very 


President; James Stryker, Second Vice-President; Jas. greatly obliged by his prefixing a few remarks on the iin- 


Me’Knight, Treasurer; F. W. Parmelee, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; J. T. Bush, Recording Secretary; and J. 
W. Clark, O. G. Steele, and Wim. Hull, Curators. 

Regular meetings for the ensuing year were com- 
menced the 80th December following, when Judge 
Stryker delivered the Anniversary Address to a very 
large and highly respectable audience, who were much 
pleased with his able and interesting description of the 
objects and flattering prospects of the Institution, Pre- 
vious to this time the meetings had not generally been 
large, and were frequently not attended by any but the 
few who originated the design, and who, knowing the 
objects were worthy and as such would ultimately be 
obtained, were determined to persevere against every 
possible discouragement, until an interest should be 
created and felt in promoting these objects. 

Inthe mean time, by the liberality of Dr. Clark, the 
Hall had been enlarged and rendered perfectly conve- 
nient for the purposes of the Lyceum. 

At the thire election of officers, the following Gen- 
tlemen were chosen for the ensuing year:— 

Oran Follett, President; James Stryker, First Vice- 
President; Millerd Fillmore, Second Vice-President; W. 
|Ketchum, Treasurer; L. W. Cary!, Corresponding Se- 
jeretury; Altred Handy, Recording Secre tary; and J, 
| W. Clark, O. G, Steele, and Wm. Hull, Curators. 
From this time Lectures on a variety of interesting 
jand useful subjects, were regularly read every week 
juntil late in April; when, as it Lud been found difficult 
to continue the exercizes during ‘he short evenin:s of 
summer, the meetings were suspended, with the inten- 
tion of resuming them again the pre ent winter. 





It being an important obiect of tue Lyceum to collect 
a Library, Philosophical Apparatus, Specimens in Mi- 
neralogy, &c., about 300 volumes (large size) 
prising a very choice selection, Rees’ Cyclopedia a- 
mong the rest, have already been procured. A very 
fine collection of Specimens in Mineralogy had also 
been obtained, which were unfortunately destroyed by 
the late fire, together with the Lyceum Hall. 


com- 





eminently calculated to sustain, 
J 


learning have increased in number, anc 


portance and advantage of collegiate institutions. 





Dec. 20, 1832, 
To the Editor of the Literary Inquirer. 





| 


| 
| 


Sir,—The time has nearly arrived, when we were 
| promised that the first number of the “Literary Inquir- 
‘er’ would make its appearance; and permit an humble 
individual to say, that, as a friend to literature, and as 
‘one who feels interested in whatever relates to menta! 
improvement or the diffusion of scientific knowledge, 
he indulges the hope, that the effort to sustain such a 
periodical in the city of Buffalo, will be attended with 
all the encouragement and success which the most 


|sanguine may anticipate. 

| Hitherto, the major part of the inhabitants of Wes- 
|tern New-York, have devoted their attention and re- 
lsources more to the improvement of their farms, vil- 
|lages, ond cities, thanto the advancement of literature; 
jand those individuals whose situation in life would af- 
ford tuem an opportunity to direct the popular mind in 
t 


| he selection of objects for its pursuit, have sought ra- 


ther the accumulation of wealth, or the attainment of 
political influence, than the acquisition or spread of the 
‘knowledge of those sciences which polish the mind of 
lman, and which the nature of our free institutions is 


A more auspicious 


jtime, however, has now arrived: our institutions of 


at 


ittained a per- 
manence of location and an elevation of character: and 


‘ 


these have been aided in their operations and influence, 


by different literary associations, having for their aim 
the accomplishment of similar objects, 

The “Buialo Lyceum” has been justly regarded as 
an important institution, and one of increasing interest: 
its influence can not fail to prove salutary in the city, 
and extend wheresoever its objects and efforts are made 
known, Such associations are being formed in every 
considerable village; and perhaps the day is not far dis- 
tant, when every town will have its Lyceum: nor will 
these societies have any other than their intended bene- 
ficial effects, only when improperly conducted. 
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One would imagine that there must be a reciprocity 
of benefits resulting from the publication of a literary 
periodical in connection with a Lyceum which has for 
its object, the advancement of popular education, and 
the promotion of useful science: indeed such a union 
of effort claims genera] encouragement and liberal pat- 
ronage. That all this may be realized in relation to 
the present undertaking, is the desire of many; and 
hereafter a communication on some subject of a literary 
or scientific nature, may occasionally be expected from 

Your ob’t Serv’t, 


Fredonia, Dec. 26, 1832. 
To the Editor of the Literary Inquirer. 





Sir,—It is with much pleasure that I learn from your 
prospectus of the 17th ultimo, that you propose pub- 
lishing a Semi-monthly Journal of Literature and Sci-| 
ence. 
crowned with success, and that the Literary Gentlemen | 
of Buffalo will not only patronize your paper, but favor| 
you with frequent communications of an original and | 


interesting character. 

If you consider the following System worthy of a 
place in your paper, its insertion will greatly oblige se-| 
veral of your intended Subscribers. It is chiefly ex- 


tracted from a book printed in Europe, Perhaps some | 


I hope and trust your undertaking will be jects of which he has given so interesting a description, we 


great value. And as it may be extended to Consonant 
Numeral Words, in al] cases in which the number of 
places of figures is known, al! the words of the English | 
or any other language may be resorted to; for if the| 
first two, three, or more consonants denote the required 
number, the remainder are of no consequence. 

3. The articles an and the, and the conjunction and, 
do not alter the value of the sentence. 

Your friend and well-wisher, 
NUMERICUS. 


| 


Grotocy.—The following letter, dated Saut de Ste. 
Marie, Nov. 26th, 1828, and for which we are indebted 
to a Detroit Paper, was written to Professor Cirave- 
tanp, of Bowdoin College, Maine, in reply to the under- 
mentioned queries, contained in a circular, a copy of 
which was addressed to the writer. If the distinguished 
Author is acquainted with any additional facts on the sub- 





should esteem it a favor to be permitted to lay them before 
the readers of the ‘‘Literary Inquirer;"’ and as Geology isa 
science in which it is desirable to possess a knowledge of 
the most recent discoveries, we shall be happy to receive 
original communications from other scientific Gentlemen 
in the western sections of the country. We have a num- 
ber of subscribers in England, to whom we are making ar- 
rangements for regularly sending our Journal; and such 
information, we are persuaded, would be quite as important 





| 


out in the basin of that lake below the water line. On 
its western shore (between Green Bay and Chicago) a 
tarry substance, resembling naptha, was discovered y 
me in 1820, in small cavities in detached pieces of se- 
condary limestone, on the beach. This fact is curso- 
rily noticed at page 383 of my Narrative Journal of 
Travels to the sources of the Mississippi in 1820.— 
These are the principal evidences of coal, within the 
Territory of Michigan, at present known to me. 

3. Native Copper is found in detached masses over 
a large surface of country intermediate between the 
Mississippi and the Lakes. But great caution is ne- 
cessary in adopting the reports of casual visitors, who 
have not been particularly accustomed to reflect upon 
such phenomena. I have myself been collecting facts 
for some titae, with a view to generalize my observa- 
tions on the subject. Neither the vast repositories of 
lead, nor the more scattered depositions of eopper in 
the Mississippi valley, appear to be geologically situ- 
ated like similar metals in Europe. The lead ore, both 
in Missouri, and at the extensive Winnebago mines on 
the Upper Mississippi, exists mostly in the form of 
leads or veins, in a red, or brown marly soil; and there 
are no appearances to justify the supposition that the 
ore has been transported from remote regions. There 
is no law governing the operation of either fire or wa- 
ter (on the supposition of existing hypotheses) which 
would re-deposit broken down veins, as veins in a de- 
luvial soil. Nor could such a re-formation take place 
without exhibiting marks of collision between the spars 
and other constituents of such a soil. The conclusion 


of your readers may be acquainted with other methods and interesting to them as to the inhabitants of this coun- | !8 irresistible that the matrix rock of the Missouri, and 


equally simple, but I think it seareely possible 
ingenuity of man to devise one more comprehensive or | 
useful. 
SYSTEM OF 
DESIGNED TO FACILITATE 
The essential of the method consists in the supstt- 


NUMERAL WORDS, 
THRE . IEMBRANCE OF FIGURES, 
TUTION OF CONSONANTS FOR FIGURES, according to the 
following scheme. Vowels have no numerical value. 

CONSONANT NUMERALS, 


pc. DF. GH, JKS., L. MN, PQZ R. TV. WX.) 


1. 2. 3. 4. a 6. 7. é. 9. 0. 
EXAMPLES, 

Lip. Borough. Dwelling. Incomprehensibleness. 

57. 1833. 205,963.  — 6,167,836,415,644. 


By this Key words may be formed, or sentences con- 
structed, for every description of numbers, except such 
as contain successive ciphers, for which class the fol- 
lowing auxiliary method is expressly adapted. 

CIPHER NUMERALS, 

At the end of words, certain compound consonants 
and the letter Y, denote the under-mentioned ciphers— 
the consonants which precede them preserve the usual 


value, 


St. Th. Sh. Ch. Bs 
00. 000, 0,000. 00,000. 000,000. 
EXAMPLES. 
Best. Health. Church, Lovely. 
100. 35,000, 13,800,000. 595,000,000. 


In sentences, the value of the words which follow a 
Cipher Numeral, is to be added to it. Examp. Smooth 
seas. Here smooth denotes 46,000 and seas 44; the suy 





constantly emigrating. | 
| 


“1, Oolite. Munroe, 8. A. Jour. 9, 19. Have you 
any further observations? What is the size of the! 
concretions? In what, and how is the lead ore found, | 
which is mentioned on the same page? | 

“2, Slaty, or bituminous Coal, Western shore of| 
Lake Huron—mentioned in the public papers. Can| 
you furnish me a full account? | 

“Native Copper. The Missouri Advocate speaks of | 
its occurrence from the Wisconsin and Falls of St. | 
Anthony to the shore of Lake Superior. Can you fur- | 
nish me with a statement of the facts?” 


for the try, to which so many British farmers and mechanics are | OTe particularly of the Winnebago mines (where veins 


are more certainly traced), has decomposed upon its 
bed, leaving the ores and vein-stones to oceupy the 
same relative position in the soil, that they originally 
did in the rock. 

With respect to the western and northwestern cop- 
er, there are fewer known facts to guide us in the so- 
ution of its very extensive dispersion, ‘The masses are 

spread over the surface, and at various depths through- 
out the soil. They are of every size, from a few ounces 
to as many peunds. The great mass on the Ontona- 
gon is the largest known body. I have in my cabinet 
a mass of forty-two,* and another of nineteen pounds, 
But masses of between two and seven pounds are not 


Sir, In reply to the queries proposed in your circular,| rare. ‘They are most commonly found on the surface 
I remark, that the only notes I made upon the Illinois} of the soil, or partially bedded in it, often on the mar- 
oolitic formation, are given at page 190 of my Travels | gin of lakes or streams, and sometimes in the beds of 
in the Central Portions of the Mississippi Valley, 1821.|streams. The falling in of river banks has occasionally 
The box containing my rock specimens from that part | disclosed them, and | think it quite evident that*the 
of the country, has never come to hand, and as the|Ontonagon mass was thus disclosed. All the masses 
specimens were put up in haste, I can only speak of J have examined, in their unaltered state, appear very 
them from memory. I think the rock was more solid | clearly to have been the result of vitrification, and to 
and compact than any European or other oolite I have| have been deposited in a partially fluid state, as they 
ever examined, ‘The grains were as small as mustard are flattened, and have adhering on their under surfaces, 
seed, but could not be detached, being so firmly amal-| small pebbles in a ferruginous crust of sand, &e. The 
gamated as to present, on the fracture, rather the im-| central seat of these extrancous and casual masses, ap- 
pressions of distinct concretions, than the concretions | pears to be the very elevated range of mountain land, 
themselves. Yet I have no doubt respecting the cha-/| denominated by the natives Porcupine Mountains. The 
racter of the rock, I have seen a detached mass of apex of this range is about midway of the length of 
oolite, from that vicinity, more loosely aggregated, and lake Superior, on its southern shore. It extends west 
resembling very closely the European oolite of cabi-| towards the Mississippi, and south and east towards 
nets. And I am of opinion, that future observation) Wisconsin, Green Bay, &c. an unexplored distance, 
will shew an extensive formation of oolite rocks along If « circle of 200 miles radius be drawn, upon any ac- 
that portion of the Ohio. curate map,t around the summit ef this range, it will 

g. Slaty, or bituminous Coal is not known to exist, embrace the most noted and abundant localities of this 

situ, within the boundaries of Michigan, although the mineral, Such a circle will cross the Rum, St. Croix, 
probability of its being discovered within the peninsula Chippewa, Black, and Wisconsin, of the Mississippi, 


of the two is, therefore, 46,044. Much grass expresses is very strong. ‘The entire area between lakes Erie, | partiall include the Fox, and wholly so the Menomo- 


603,844. This method is particularly useful for high) 
numbers, as it affords an easy mode of forming excel- 
lent sentences, 

Excrrtions.—The following Exceptions to the Ge- 
neral Rules are convenient, as they tend to keep the 
numeral value of words within usefil limits, 

1. Y, in sentences, reckons only when it ends the 
not 6,000,384, 


last word; therefore, my horse is 6,384 
and my boy 61,000,000, 

2. The Cipher Numerals are not reckoned when the 
value of the word exceeds the highest possible number. 
—As in chronology, when the date is limited by the 
epoch, or in terrestrial distances, in divisions of weight, 
measure, or money, in specific gravity, chemical ¢qui- 
valents, degrees of the circle, &e. Thus, in degrees 
of latitude, such a word as best denotes 1 deg. only, for 
were the Cipher Numeral value given, it would be 
above the highest possible latitude, This rule is of 


’ 


| 








Huron, and Michigan is secondary and alluvial (accord-| hee &nd Its tributaries of Green Bay, Manitowac, Sac, 
ing to the common signification of these terms); sand-! &e. of lake Michigan, and wholly cireumseribe the On- 
stone appears to be the basis rock. Very little lime-|tonagon, Iron, Montreal, Manvase, Brule, and St. Louis 
stone is known, exceptin the region around the mouth Tivers of lake Superior, together with the copper yield- 
of Detroit river, extending to the Raisin, Huron, &c, |!" islands and shores of the upper part of that lake, 
or at the site of old fort Mackinac, &c. though the soil and the long point of Keweena, in which is a vein of 
of the whole peninsula seems to be the result, in part, | Copper green in amygdaloid. It will alo embrace the 
of broken down limestone. Detached pieces of bitu-| localities north and west of lake Superior, extending to 
minous shale are found in several places, particularly Rainy lake, and to Sandy lake, near the sources of the 
along the western shore of lake Huron, between Fort Mississippi. 

Gratiot and Point aux Barques. ‘he locality of coal,! Lam, Sir, with much respect, your obedient Servant, 
to which you refer, on this coast, ————. ae HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 
thing approaching nearer to the condition of coal, than) P ’ 7 , P 
ia. a dale, slightly impregnated with bitumen, is| _ “ Since ome with Ro —> in the city of 
known to exist, Similar evidences of the coal forma-| New-York, aa ba te ‘caueat, with respect to this 
tion exist on Flint river, (inthe line of country between | asen at country. P . pe 

Sagana bay and Detroit) and specimens have been P 
brought in, which would burn with a feeble flame. | OsservaTion.—A habit of observation refines our 
Pebbles of slaty coal, hard and shining, are oceasion- | feelings. It is a source of interesting amusement, pre- 
ally found around the sandy shores of lake Michigan, vents idle or vicious aa. and exalts the mind 
leading to the inference that a stratum of coal breaks |to a love of virtue and rational entertainment, 
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From the Forget me not for 1833. 
WOMAN. 
SUGGESTED BY A PORTRAIT OF THE HONORABLE MRS, LEI- 
CHESTER STANHOPE, IN THE FOREGROUND OF A BEAUTIFUL 
LANDSCAPE. 
BY W. H. HARRISON, ESQ. 
AuTHOR oF “TALES oF A PHYsiciaN,’” &e. 
O what a scene is this! so beautiful, 
So placid, that if Peace would deign to choose 
A sublunary habitation, here 
Would be her home. How lovely in repose 
Spreads the clear lake in which the sun delights 
To bathe its sultry beams! See yon tall grove 
Of fragrant lime trees, which, at eventide, 
Cast their rich perfume on the minstrel gale 
In guerdon of the melody it breathes. 
There rears the classic temple its proud front; 
Here the fall'n column, emblem of decay, 
Gives pathos to the picture; while beyond, 
In the dim distance, like a berrier, rise, 
The giant hills, as if to guard a spot 
So consecrate from feet profane. 


To crown 
The scenc, the climax of its beauty, see 
Yon fairy form, imparadised like Eve, 
The loveliest, last create of Eden's flowers! 
How, like a sylph, descended from the stars, 
To gladden and to grace this lower world, 
She treads, with printless foot, the verdant lawn! 


But not in Nature's silent haunts alone 

Shines Woman with a lustre which exceeds 

That of all earthly things. Go to the world, 

And mark her value as a boon to man, 

In every grade and circumstance of life, 

In pleasure, pain, in splendor, and eclipse; 

When sorrow, like a clond, is on his path, 

And lost, bewilder'd, in the gathering gloom, 

He vainly seeks a shelter from the storm: 

Or when, awaken'd from Youth's idle dream, 

He finds the world the wilderness it is, 

Its verdure as the grass that hides the grave, 

Its fruits all bitterness, its fairest flowers 

Tangled with weeds, and thickly girt with thorns: 
When those whom once he fondly deem’ d his friends, 
Tried by Adversity’s unerring test, 

Have proved base counterfeits: or, when the grave 
Hath mercilessly closed on one whose love 

Had been his cherish’d treasure: it is then, 

O then that Woman's accents have a charm 

To calm the tempest of his troubled mind! 
On her fond breast, in grief’s abandonment, 
He pours the long-pent current of his heart, 
Of which, in presence of his fellow-man, 
His pride had closed the floodgates! 


FAME. 
Say what is fame? Is it perchance to raise 
Such monuments as those of ancient days, 
Which, on thy banks, mysterious Nile, withstand 
The unceasing ravage of Time's ruthless hand? 
These, towering o'er old Egypt's sands, proclaim 
The utter nothingness of earthly fame. 
Wio rear'd those giant piles? We know it not! 
“heir planners, founders, uses, all forgot. 
Or, is it fame to dare the martial strife, 
Reckless of right and prodigal of life, 
To wade to triumph through a sea of gore, 
To conquer the round world and weep for more? 
True glory--can it be Ambition’s meed? 
‘Ask ‘*Mace‘donia’s madman or the Swede;’ 
Ask him of late who made and hurl'd down kings, 
Swept like a whirlwind on Destruction’s wings, 
All-grasping—and now owns a narrow grave 
In yon lone isle amid the Atlantic wave. Ss. 


Wir axo Humor.—Wit is the philosopher's qua- 
lity,—humor the poet’s; the nature of wit relates to 
things, humor to persons. Wit utters brilliant truths, 
humor delicate deductions from the knowledge of indi- 
vidual character; Rochefoucalt is witty, the Vicar of 
Wakefield is the model of humor.— Bulwer. 





} MISCELLANY. 





| Permutation or Letrers.—The French Mathematician 
| Tacquet, with immense labor, once made an ingenious cal- 
culation. He states that the various combinations of the 
twenty-four letters of the Roman alphabet, without any re- 
|petition, will amount to 620,445, 401,733,239, 439,362,000. 
| Thus presenting an infinity of combinations and arrange- 
|ments, sufficient to represent not only all the conceptions 
|of the mind, but of all words in all languages whatsoever. 


| Mewory.—The following is related by Dupin of the ce- 
|lebrated Cuvier, whom he has just succeeded as one of the 


\forty members of the French Academy :—-‘‘The labors by | 


which Cuvier immortalized himself, required immense 
powers of memory. His mind was stored not only with 


every species, but with the names and complicated genea- 
logies of every leading family in Europe, both of times 
past and present. Nay, as if there were a craving after 
Eastern luxury in this play of the memorative faculties, he 
could quote off hand the names and dynasties of every 


the toil. He was probably the best informed scholar in 
Europe; and yet his memory humbled itself to the meanest 


ship, it heaped together all sorts of curious anecdotes, not 


and above all these recreations, faithfully husbanded the 
very text of any lampoon, epigram, or occasional poem, 
which was likely to acquire historical importance.”’ 


Cuarity.--The painter who would make himself ad- 
mired, counts less on the brillianey of his colors than on 
their distribution. Even so the rich man merits our es- 
teem, not by the splendor of his fortune, but by the uses he 
makes of it. 


Ayecvote or Loro Brovenam.—The Earl of Munster, 
it is well known, is a bookseller’s hack, and is the author 
of one or two very unsaleable productions. He sometimes, 
on the faith of his works, affects the character of a literary 
man, and the other day had the audacity to do so in the 
presence of the Lord Chancellor. The conversation turned 
on the art of punctuation and the use of the colon, ‘which 
point,’ Munster said, ‘should be used only when the sense 
is at anend, and what follows might be left out as unneces- 
sary.’ The Chancellor replied, ‘I see, my Lord, you per- 
fectly understand the subject, and of course when you 
again sit down to write, you will begin with a colon.’ 


Frencn Laycuace.—It appears from a new French: Sta- 
tistical work, that about twenty-nine millions of French 
subjects speak their native language, but in seventy differ- 
ent dialects: the remainder (about 2,500,000) speak Ger- 
man, Flemish, Italian, Celtic, or Cantabue.——Spectator. 


Breavry.—There is a surpassing charm in the perfection 
of female beauty. But it is only when the mind and the 
heart shine through the dark lustre of the eye, or leave a 
legible and beautiful language upon the cheek—or lend a 
deeper music to the rich voice, that the outward impress 
of beauty can be deeply and lastingly felt. Unillumined 
by the spirits, the most perfect form is but a cold and de- 
solate temple. 


frozen sterility. 


Tue Presipent’s Guanv.—An Englishman in Philadel- 
phia, speaking of the presidency of Washington, was ex 
pressing a wish to an American to behold him. While this 
conversation passed, ‘‘there he goes,’’ replied the Ameri- 
can, pointing to a tall, erect, dignified personage, passing 
on the other side of the street. ‘*That General Washing- 
ton!’ exclaimed the Englishman; ‘‘where are his gugagh! 
‘‘Here,’’ replied the American, striking his boson 
emphasis. 


Laxp Communication to Cuina.——According to accounts 


in that city intend to extend their communications to War- 
saw, and in the course of next year, to the governments of 
|Tamboff, Kasan, Peren, Tobolsk, Irkutz, lakurtsk, to 
| Kiacta, on the frontiers of China. Thus there will be di- 
jrect communication by land from the frontiers of China to 
| Petersburgh, Moscow, Warcaw, and perhaps to Paris, with 
which view M. Muller head of the Moscow establish- 
ment, intends to trest w.th the Messageries of Paris. —Ger- 
man Paper. 





Hapriness.--Fortune depends entirely on external causes: 
but happiness depends al:nost entirely on ourselves. — lis 
principal ingredients are a manly mind, an affectionate 
heart, and a temperance of imagination. The first has the 
power of disarming affliction; the second of doubling every 
enjoyment; while the last guards us from wild wishes and 
inconsistent expectations.—-Bucke’s Amusement in Retire’ t. 


Gotpen Rutes ror Mey or Busivess.—Do every thing 
at the proper time. Keep every thing in its proper place. 
Use every thing for its proper purpose. Never think any 
part of your business too trifling to be well done. 


Evtocy on Sin Warten Scort.—An Eulogy on Sir 


= a : == | Walter Scott was pronounced last evening at the Clinton 


Hall, before a numerous audience, by Professor McVickar. 


This gentleman had been fortunate enough to partake of 


the hospitality of the late Sir Walter, and was therefore 
eminently qualified to award that justice to the Man which 
the whole literary world is willing to pay the Author; the 
interview between the Professor and the Bard took place, 
when the failure of his publishers had encumbered hin with 
| the debts of others, and the report of the world was amply 
|sustained by the evidence of an eye-witness, that his mind 
was not bowed by misfortune; but on the contrary, that 
his utmost exertions were displayed in relieving himself 
from its pressure. We can not but regard this as a glorious 
proof of the real greatness of Sir Walter, and as a singular 


| instance of the union of genius with application, of cheerful 


several thousand generic and specific names of animals of| 


Asiatic prince and tribe, little as they seem deserving of 


subjects, and, as one who sought no other kind of scholar-| record the 


Like an iceberg glittering in the light of p ; . 
sunset, with the rain-bow hues of beauty, it may dazzle | Storer of art, and the generous patron of merit friendless as 
for a moment, but none may dream of communion with its| is own. 


from Moscow, the proprietors of the diligences and wagons| 


resignation with unmerited adversity. The career of the 
| Author of Waverley was traced by the Professor from its 
commencement, throughout its progress, and until its ter 
mination, in terms of eulogy and emotion that forced their 


| way to the hearts of his hearers; each successive claim of 


the Poet and the Novelist upon mankind was canvassed 
and warmly admitted, and the full meed of admiration and 
respect paid to his memory. The monuments, observed 
| the Professor, that would ve raised, however they might 
sentiments of mankind towards Sir Walter 
Scott, would yet at some time fall from their pedestals and 


forgetting the names of the parties concerned; and over) crumble into dust; still, memorials would not be wanting, 


and of imperishable material: so long as the language en- 
|dured, the testimony of his merits would be yielded by a 
grateful posterity, and thus the Poet had created his own 
monument, which no accident could deface, no time could 
destroy. It has been a subject of complaint, that the pub- 
lishers of other lands have availed themselves of his labors 
without the slightest remuneration, and the Professor, in 
allusion to this facet, concluded his eulogium by the kindly 


generosity to his family, by securing them the value of his 
exertions. We can not conclude this brief notice without 
complimenting Professor MeVickar upon the admirable 
force, liberality, and ability that distinguished his Address 
throughout.— Alon, Dee. 2. 


A Premiem.—The Directors of the Girard Trust, offer a 
preinium of $400, or a piece o plate of that value, to the 
author of a system of instruction and government for the 
Girard College, which may be adopted by that body. Can- 
didates for the premium are requested to transmit their es- 
says sealed and directed to the Committee, who will open 
them on the first of January, 1834. 





Ayecpore or Dr. Rapveriere.—Dr. Radeliffe observed, 
a short period before his death, ‘When | was young, and 
yet unskilled in medicine, I possessed at least twenty rem- 
edies for every disease; but now since | have yrown old in 
the art of healing, | know more than twenty diseases for 
which | have not even a single remedy.’’--The Doctor, 


Canxova.—The name of Canova is venerable alike for 
virtue and for talents. Born in 1757, in a distant and 
otherwise unknown hamlet, in the territory of Treviso; 
fallen upon evil days in his art; of the most obscure paren- 
tage, destined to fill the humble vecupation of village stone 
cutter; remote, in the first instance, from every advice and 
assistance, he rose to be the companion of princes, the re- 





We know not whether more to love or to ad- 
|mire Canova. In his fifteenth year, repairing to Venice, 
the cloisters of a convent supplied him, through the bene- 
volence of the good fathers, with a workshop; and only 
fifteen years afterwards, through a struggle of poverty, 
yet redeemed by prudence and industry, and sweetened by 
| independence, he erected in St. Peter's the monument of 
| Ganganelli---the first fruits of a spirit, whose sobriety of 
temperament, more valuable and more rare than mere ori- 
ginal inventions, here exhibited a correctness which would 
mend, with a vigor which would elevate, a fallen age. 







Mareriars or Porrry.—-Good sense is the body of po- 
jetic genius, fancy its drapery, motion its life, and imagina- 
| tion the sou/, that is every where and in all, and forms all 
}into one graceful and intelligent whole. ---Coleridge. 


Parriotrism 1s Woman.—The love of country in the mind 
of a virtuous, reflecting, intellectual woman, should come 
next to her faith, her domestic affections, and her attach- 
ment to home. It ought never to mingle in party dissen- 
sions, or become the common topic of her thoughts or 
conversation; but, like the pure light of religion, it should 
be a quiet, deep rooted, unobtrusive principle, worthy of 
every sacrifice except that of the virtues which constitute 
the divinity of the sex.--- Westward Ho! 


Rapiation or Heat.---The radiation of heat through 
iron may be prevented, says a foreign writer, by painting 
or whitewashing the under side. 





Premium ror Surscrisers.—Every person obtaining six 
Subscribers, and forwarding Nine Dollars, shall receive a 
seventh copy gratis. 

Orders and Communications to be addressed (post-paid) 
to the Proprietor, W. Verrinder, 214, Main-street, Buffalo. 








expressed hope, that America would yet perform an act of 
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